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English Colonist Wampanoag 


Plymouth, Massachusetts 


limoth Plantation is the living history museum of 

17th-century Plymouth Colony. The museum is 
dedicated to presenting the separate and shared history 
of the native Wampanoag and the English colonists in 
all its complexity and differing perspectives. From re- 
created immersion environments and role-playing staff 
to craft demonstrations and traditional indoor exhibits, 
the museum uses a wide variety of techniques to 
connect modern visitors with people, communities and 
events of the past. The museum offers you the chance 
to personally experience the powerful stories of two 
distinctly different cultures. You are invited to interact 
with the knowledgeable staff members who will help 
you experience this fascinating history first-hand. 

Plimoth Plantation is a private, non-profit museum 
whose exhibits include 
Mayflower I, Hobbamock’s 
(Wampanoag) Homesite, 
the 1627 Pilgrim Village, 
the Crafts Center, the Nye 
Barn, and the newest, 


Mayflower IT 


Hobbamocks 
B Hampanoag 
Homesite 


Thanksgiving: Memory, 
Myth and Meaning. Each 
exhibit presents a unique 
aspect of the story of 17th- 
century Plymouth and the 
people who lived there. 

We hope that you enjoy 


1627 Pilgrim 
Village 


your chance to explore all that Plimoth Plantation has 
to offer. You may be surprised at what you discover! 
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Chronology 


ncorporated in 1947 to tell “The Pilgrim Story,” 

Plimoth Plantation was the creation of Henry 
“Harry” Hornblower II. An investment counselor 
by profession and a Bostonian by birth, Harry had 
spent his boyhood summers in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts where he became fascinated with the 
story of the “Pilgrims and their Native American 
neighbors.” Plimoth Plantation’s initial exhibic 
installations aboard Mayflower IT and inside newly 
built “pilgrim” houses used mannequins, antiques, 
and recordings to illustrate significant themes or 
moments in Plymouth’s colonial history. Native 
“wigwams” were displayed beside the recreation of 
the colonists’ “first street.” 

In 1969, a “new” Plimoth Plantation emerged — 
mannequins and antiques were replaced by real 
people, real livestock and reproductions of tools and 
furniture that could actually be used. In place of the 
clean, neat idealized village, the museum began to 
develop the highly detailed historical immersion 
environment that is the 1627 Pilgrim Village today. 
By 1977, staff in the village were experimenting with 
the next logical step — playing the roles of actual 
colonists. In 1979, role-playing, also called first 
person interpretation, was officially adopted. 

Plimoth Plantation’s presentation of 
Wampanoag history also changed during the late 
1960s. The museum began to work with the local 
Native community to create the “Algonquian 
Summer Camp.” The exhibit was moved out of the 
Pilgrim Village to its own site by the Eel River, 
where it has since been replaced by Hobbamock’s 
Homesite, a detailed recreation of the home of one 
important Wampanoag man and his extended family 
circa 1627. In 1973, the Native American Studies 
Program (NASP), later called the Wampanoag 
Indian Program (WIP), was created. Staffed 
primarily by Native People, WIP (now the 
‘Wampanoag Indigenous Program) was and is 
responsible for all facets of the interpretation of 
Wampanoag culture to the museum's varied 
audiences. 

In 1957, Mayflower IT opened to the public at 
State Pier in Plymouth, Massachusetts. Designed by 
American naval architect William A. Baker, she had 


been built in England and sailed across the Atlantic 
by Project Mayflower. She arrived in Plymouth on 
June 13, 1957. For nearly 25 years Mayflower IT 
remained tied to the pier except for occasional towing 
to boatyards for maintenance. In 1990, she was 
restored to sailing condition. She has sailed 
periodically ever since. 

Newer exhibits including the Crafts Center, Nye 
Barn and the Shelby Cullom Davis Exhibition 
Galleries further illuminate the history of 17th- 
century Plymouth. Opened in 1992, the Crafts 
Center offers the visiting public a look at the 
craftsmanship involved in reproducing English 
material culture of the 1600s. The Crafts Center 
also features a changing exhibit gallery. In 1981 
Plimoth Plantation first began acquiring rare breeds 
of livestock. In 1995, the Nye Barn opened with an 
exhibit describing the museum's various breeds of 
animals, and their place in global conservation efforts. 

Since opening in 1988, the Shelby Cullom 
Davis Galleries have housed several important 
exhibits, most recently Irreconcilable Differences, 1620 
— 1692 and Thanksgiving: Memory, Myth and Meaning 
which opened in 2001. Both of these gallery exhibits 
have made important contributions toward achieving 
Plimoth Plantation’s currenc mission: to offer 
powerful personal encounters with history, built on 
thorough research about the Wampanoag People and 
the Colonial English community in the 1600's. 
Through our many exhibits and programs, we 
provide learning opportunities that encourage a new 
level of understanding about present-day issues 
affecting communities around the world. 


ylimoth Plantation is well-known for its 17th- 
century role-players who interpret history 
“in character.” However, many of the staff do not 
role-play. They will speak from a modern-day 
perspective. Here’s what you can expect to find at 
each site: 


* Hobbamock’s (Wampanoag) Homesite: 
Modern-day Native People in traditional 
‘Wampanoag clothing working in a re-created 


{ 17th-century environment. 
; . . One of the most accessible editions o 
Crafts Center: Modern-day artisans using Of Plymouth Plantation, edited by Samuel Eliot 
17th-century European techniques and materials in 1952. 


+ -Wern literior 
Hobbamock’s, 


Homesite 


in a modern setting. 

° 1627 Pilgrim Village: Role players portraying 
actual Plymouth colonists of 1627 in a re-created 
17th-century environment. 

* Mayflower I: A reproduction of a 17th-century 
merchant ship with a combination of modern-day 
staff and role players. 
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Why “P-|-i-m-o-t-h’? 

Ac Plimoth Plantation, we are 
frequently asked about the unusual 
spelling of “Plymouth”. There were no 
rules for English spelling in the early 
1600s. Words were spelled as they 
sounded to the writer — sometimes 
several different ways on a single page. 
“P--i-m-o-t-h” was one of the spellings 
used by Plymouth Colony’s second 
governor William Bradford in his 
history, Of Plymouth Plantation. 


Crafts Center artisan 


Hobbamock's Wampanoag Homesite 


eel free to enter the wetuash 

(houses) and sit for a while or 
enjoy the view from the banks of the 
Eel River where a mishoon (boat) is in 
the making. Be sure to ask questions 
of the staff as they demonstrate 
traditional crafts and skills. 

The staff you meet at 
Hobbamock’s Homesite are 
‘Wampanoag or members of other 
Native nations. They speak of the 
past but their story is told from a Museum guests are welcome Pai the Gabe LTR, 
modern perspective. They can teach 95 inside the smaller wetu. 
you about the ancient history and 
culture as well as the modern life of the Wampanoag. They can also give you a Native perspective on 
the arrival of the colonists at Patuxet, which the English re-named Plymouth. 

Hobbamock’s Homesite recreates a homesite of a single Wampanoag household. The setting and 
the buildings as well as the traditional clothing worn by the staff, all reflect the 1600s. 

A Wampanoag homesite consisted of two or three acres near the coast where an extended family 
lived in spring, summer and fall. In the winter, families traveled to their larger inland villages. 
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For the Wampanoag and other Native Peoples, historical 
events were related through strong oral tradition. 


obbamock was a 17th-century 

‘Wampanoag pniese (warrior-counselor). 
In 1621, he was sent by sachem (leader) 
Ousamequin (known also as Massasoit) to live 


near the English colonists at Paruxet/Plymouth. 


Hobbamock acted as guide, interpreter and 
ambassador to the colonists. He also kept a 
close eye on the activities of the English. 

While Hobbamock never lived at the 
re-created homesite at Plimoth Plantation, this 
site was inhabited by Wampanoag families for 
thousands of years. 


Oral Tradition 


The Wampanoag and other Native Peoples 
utilize oral tradition to keep their culture alive 


A Wampanoag house under construction. The bark covering 
the nushwetu is from native poplar and ash trees. 


from one generation to the next. Oral tradition 
is the art of speaking and the art of listening. 
Through it the Wampanoag learn about history, 
the prophecies, agreements, and teachings. 
These stories and prophecies are recited exactly 
as they originated, including the feelings 
surrounding an event. 


ampanoag means “Eastern People” or 
“People of the First Light.” The 


Historic territory of the 
Wampanoag Indians 


‘Wampanoag People have lived in southeastern 


Paturel Wampanoag villages ° 20 kilometers 
New England for over 12,000 years. Before (Boston) Present-day names 
1616, there were approximately 50,000 Present-day state boundary 
Wampanoag People in about 67 different villages Heed 


in the Wampanoag territory. Between 1616 and 
(MASSACHUSETTS) 


es landing site 


1618, a devastating plague, carried by 


Europeans, caused the deaths of many thousands joth Plantation 


(Cape Cod 


Bay) 
Manomet 


Namaskel 
of Wampanoag. Thousands more were killed or 


sold into slavery by the English during King 
Philip's War (1675). Today there are about four 
to five thousand Wampanoag who live in the 


(CONNECTICUT) 
(RHODE ISLAND) 


area. The largest organized communities are 
Mashpee on Cape Cod and Aquinnah on 
Martha's Vineyard. 


) 
& 
Gapotiae| (Nantucket 
eta Ayuionake Island) 
Wampanoag women grew and processed the corn EOLA ‘Martha's 


that fed their family through the year. Corn breads 
were boiled like dumplings or wrapped in husks 
and baked in the ashes. 
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The Wampanoag homeland reaches from Wessagusset (now called Weymouth), to what is now Cape 
Cod and the Islands of Natocket and Noepe (Nantucket and Martha’ Vineyard) southeast as far as 
Pockanocket (Bristol and Warren, R.1.) to the northeast corner of present day Rhode Island. Map 
by National Geographic Books. 


“The best part about working at Hobbamock’s 
Homesite is the ability to learn and teach at 
the same time. Everyday, we gain valuable 
knowledge about the ways in which our 
ancestors lived. Our work also gives us insight 
into our lives as modern Wampanoag People, 
balancing between our traditions and the 
unavoidable Westernized world. By teaching 
visitors about our history and culture, we are 
taking an active role in our Wampanoag 
communities and helping others to see beyond 
the stereotypes.” — Nitana Hicks, Mashpee 
Wampanoag, WIP Interpreter 
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1627 Pilgrim Village at Plimoth Plantation 


he 1627 Pilgrim Village at Plimoth Plantation re-creates some of the homes, gardens, 

storehouses, animal pens, fields and fortifications that the English colonists had established 
in New Plymouth by 1627. You will find role players throughout these areas. 
In 1627, the village of New Plymouth consisted. of approximately 28 houses; 
Plimoth Plantation’s 1627 Village re-creates fewer than half that number. 
None of these houses are the actual homes of original Plymouth colonists; 
they are re-creations furnished to represent the homes of certain historical 


LEGEND 


a) Fields ~The fields on exhibit are a small portion of the nearly 
two hundred acres planted by the English at New Plymouth in 
1627. The principal crop was native or Indian corn, a corn that 
was new to the colonists upon their arrival in New England. 

b) The Fort — In 1622, the colonists built a fort primarily for 
defense. It was also used as a “meetinghouse” (a place for 
worship). 


Veteran soldier Captain Myles Standish arrived in the colony 
aboard Mayflower with his first wife Rose who died January 29, 
1620/21. He married Barbara after her arrival in 1623. 


Resolved and Peregrine White: Edward senior came to New 
Plymouth on Mayflower with his first wife Elizabeth who died 
March 24, 1620/21. On May 12, 1621, Edward married 
Susanna, the widow of William White. 

¢) John and Priscilla Alden, daughter Elizabeth: John served as a 
cooper (barrel-maker) on Mayflower in 1620. Before 1627, he 
married Mayflower passenger and orphan Priscilla Mullins. 


c) Myles and Barbara Standish, sons Charles, Alexander and John: 


d) Edward and Susanna Winslow, sons Edward and John Winslow, 
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f) Francis and Hester Cooke, children John, Jacob, Jane, Hester 
and Mary: In 1620, Francis Cooke traveled co Plymouth 
Colony aboard Mayflower with his son John. Hester, a 
Walloon (Belgian) Protestant, followed in 1623 with the rest 
of the family. 

g) Isaac and Feare Allerton, children Bartholomew, Remember, 
Mary and Sarah: Mayflower passenger, Isaac Allerton was the 
agent for the Plymouth colonists during the 1627 
negotiations with their English financial backers. Feare 
Brewster became his second wife after her arrival in 1623. 

h) John and Hellen Billington: The Billington family, including 
sons John and Francis, sailed co New Plymouth aboard 
Mayflower in 1620. 

i) William and Alice Bradford, children William and Mercy: 
Mayflower passenger, William Bradford was the colony's 
second governor. Wampanoag sachem (leader) Massasoit 
attended Bradford's marriage to widow Alice Southworth on 
August 14,1623. 

j) and u) Common Ovens — Made of daub [a clay mixture] 
these ovens are heated with a wood fire inside. When hot 
enough, the coals and ash are cleaned out, and bread is 
placed |direcxlyontehe oven floor fltelmouchlof tie oven is 
covered with a door. In 1627, the colonists used Indian corn 
to make most of their bread. 

k) Working area - The deep hole in the ground is a sawpit 
where wood is sawn into boards and other building 
components. Two men — one above and one below — wield 
the long saw. 

}) William and Mary Brewster, sons Love and Wrestling: 
Mayflower passenger William Brewster held the office of 
Ruling Elder in the church at New Plymouth, Mary died in 
New Plymouth on April 17, 1627. 

m) Forge - The colony's tools were repaired in a forge such as this. 

n) Stephen and Elizabeth Hopkins, children Gyles, Caleb and 
Debora: Stephen Hopkins was the only colonist who had 
been co America before (Virginia, 1609) he and his family 
arrived in Plymouth Colony on Mayflower in 1620. 

o) Peter and Martha Browne, children John and Martha Ford 
and Mary Browne: Peter arrived in 1620 on Mayflower. In 
Plymouth, he married the widow Ford, one of wo women who 
traveled aboard Fortune in 1621. 

p) John and Elizabeth Howland, children Desire and John: John 
senior was a servant of the colony’s first governor, John Carver. 
Before 1627, Howland married fellow Mayflower passenger and 
orphan Elizabeth Tilley. (House under construction in 2005) 

q) Samuel and Bridget Fuller: Samuel, a deacon in the church at 
New Plymouth, was also the colony's surgeon. His third wife 
Bridger joined him in 1623. 

1) Storehouse — nor open to the public. 

1) and s) Storehouses — Community supplies were kepr in 
storehouses such as these, along with furs and other goods 
that were shipped to England to pay debts and buy supplies. 

t) Robert and Margaret Hickes, children Samuel, Ephraim, 
Lydia and Phoehe: Robert sailed to New Plymouth aboard 
Fortune in 1621; the rest of his family followed in the summer 
of 1623. 

u) Common Oven — see J 

v) Hay-barn — Hay was mown in the summer and stored in barns 
like this for winter animal feed. 

w) Beasthouse - Farm animals were often housed in small shelters 

like this one. 1627 New Plymouth was home to a few sheep, 

more than two dozen goats, approximately 16 head of neat 
cattle [bovines] and innumerable swine and poultry. 


Yu visit to the year 1627 is self- 
guided, so feel free to wander 
around the village at your own pace. 
Don't be afraid to walk in on colonists 
as they eat, question them as they 
work, or join a lively conversation in 
the street. Just remember that you are 
now immersed in the year 1627 and 
the costumed staff you meet are 
playing the roles of actual Plymouth 
Colony residents. You needn't be an 
expert in the language of Shakespeare 


The Pilgrim Village on a summer day. 


to pose a question. Just ask and see 
what happens — you may be called 
upon to define “bathroom” or even explain what a “Pilgrim” is! The role players stay “in character.” 
You may ask them questions about the past (their present) but not about history after 1627. It is 
important to remember that they express 17th-century English viewpoints — not their own modern 
ones. Some of what you will hear will be unusual or quaint. Some of what you hear may even be 
distasteful to modern sensibilities. Modern concepts of equality, freedom and respect for different 
cultures were not part of the way a 17th-century Englishman understood the world. 


Is this the original site 
of the village? 

No. The original site is in 
present-day Plymouth center, 
located 2.5 miles north of the 
re-created 1627 Pilgrim 
Village. Plimoth Plantation’s 
re-creation is an interpretation 
of what the early colony may 
have looked like. 

How are role players 3 ne 
trained? Milking Devon 

New role players begin by observing experienced staff, studying primary-source 
accounts, and reading essays on English history, religion, manners, food and more. Role 
players are also supplied with information about the background and dialect of their 
assigned characters. Once on the job new role players are paired with more experienced 
ones. But the real training happens over time, practicing skills such as cooking a pottage 
(stew) or riving (splitting) wood and gaining experience putting both skills and knowledge 
together into an engaging presentation. Even the most experienced role players feel that 
their training is never complete! 
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known to have lived in the colony. Nonetheless, 
role-players sometimes portray these known residents. 


Other Families Resident in 1627 New Plymouth 


. 


. 


. 


limoth Plantation’s 1627 Pilgrim Village 
recreates some of the homes of the 28 families 


John and Elinor Adams, son James: John arrived in the colony on 
Fortune, November 1621. His wife is believed to be the Ellen Newton 
who came in the summer of 1623. 

Anthony and Jane Anable, daughters Sara and Hannah: The family 
traveled to New Plymouth in the summer of 1623. 

William and Elizabeth Bassett, children William and Elizabeth: The 
senior Bassets sailed to Plymouth Colony on Fortune, November 1621. 
Jonathan and Lucretia Brewster, children William and Mary: Fortune 
passenger Jonathan Brewster joined his parents in the colony in 1621. 
He married Lucretia Oldham after her arrival in 1623. 

Humility Cooper was an infant when she came on Mayflower with her 
uncle and aunt, Edward and Anne Tilley and cousin Henry Samson. 
Francis and Christian Eaton, children Samuel and Rachel: Francis was 
a carpenter who arrived in the colony aboard Mayflower with his wife 
Sarah and baby Samuel; Sarah died during the winter of 1620/21. 
Francis married twice more in Plymouth, the last time to Christian Penn ra - & ileha 
who came in the summer of 1623. A colonial housewife gathers calendula flowers to 
Mr. Fells and Mr. Sibsey, with a group bound for Virginia including dry for the winter, when they will be used to flavor 


many Irish servants, were shipwrecked on Cape Cod early in the winter the pot and to keep the household healthy. 
of 1626. They stayed in Plymouth Colony until late summer 1627. 


Godbert and Sarah Godbertson, children Marra and Sarah Priest and Samuel Godbertson: The family traveled co New 
Plymouth in the summer of 1623. The elder Sarah was the widow of Mayflower passenger Degory Priest. 

John and Sarah Jenney, children Samuel, Abigail, and Sara: The family arrived in Plymouth Colony aboard Little James, 
arriving in the summer of 1623. 

Manases and Julian Kempton, children Nathaniel, John, Ephraim, Patience, and Sarah Morton: Manases came to New 
Plymouth in the summer of 1623, as did George and Julian Morton and family, George died the following year. 

Richard More was 6 years old when he traveled aboard Mayflower with his younger brother Jasper, in the care of the 
Brewster family. Their sister Ellen was placed with the Winslows; their sister Mary was placed with the Carvers. Mary, 
Ellen, Jasper, and the Carvers died during the winter/spring of 1620/21. 

William and Frances Palmer, son William: the men traveled to the colony on Fortune in November 1621; Frances followed 
in the summer of 1623. 

Phineas Pratt, a single man, came to New England (Wessagusset/Weymouth) in 1622, then to New Plymouth when 
Wessagusset disbanded. 

Thomas and Patience Prence; daughter Rebecca: Thomas sailed to Plymouth Colony on Fortune in November 1621; in 1623, 
Patience Brewster and her sister Feare came over. The Prences were married August 5, 1624. 

Joseph Rogers sailed on Mayflower with his father Thomas who died during the winter of 1620/21. 

John Shaw came to the colony berween 1623 and 1627, leaving wife and children behind in England. 

Nicholas and Constance Snow: In the summer of 1623, Nicholas arrived in New Plymouth where he married Mayflower 
passenger Constance Hopkins. 

George and Mary Soule, son Zachariah: George sailed over aboard Mayflower as a servant of Edward Winslow. He married 
Mary Buckett after her arrival in che summer of 1623. 

Francis Sprage, Anna and daughter Mercy. The family arrived in the summer of 1623. Whether Anna was daughter or wife 
of Francis Sprage is uncertain. 

Stephen and Triphosa Tracey, children Sarah and Rebecca: Stephen came to Plymouth in the summer of 1623; his wife and 
oldest daughter joined him later. Rebecca was born in Plymouth by 1627. 

Ralph and Joyce Wallen traveled to Plymouth in the summer of 1623. 

Richard and Elizabeth Warren, children Mary, Anna, Sara, Elizabeth, Abigail, Nathaniel and Joseph: Richard sailed aboard 
Mayflower; his wife and daughters joined him in the summer of 1623. The boys were born in Plymouth colony. 

John and Mary Winslow: He arrived on Fortune in November 1621; in Plymouth he married Mayflower passenger Mary 
Chilton. She had come with her parents who died during the winter of 1620/21. John was brother to colonist Edward Winslow. 
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1627 Plymouth, like most other colonies, was peopled by single men, all of 

whom lived in households with families. 

Single men who traveled aboard Mayflower, December 1620 

* John Crakstone arrived with his father who died during the winter of 1620/21. 

¢ Edward Doty (or Dolton) came as a servant to colonist Stephen Hopkins. 

* Samuell Fuller Junior sailed with his parents Edward and Ann, both of whom died during 
the winter of 1620/21. Samuel was the nephew of the colony’s surgeon of the same name. 

¢ William Latham came as a servant to John Carver, who died April 1621. 

* Henri Samson arrived with his relations Edward & Anne Tilley both of whom died during 
the winter of 1620/21. He was also kin to colonists Elizabeth Howland and Humillity 


Cooper. 


Single men who came on Fortune, 1621 Single men who arrived in the summer of 1623 


Clemont Briggs ] Edward Banges 
Edward Bumpasse % Robert Bartlet 
Thomas Cushman ° Thomas Clarke 
Stephen Deane | John Fance 
Phillip Delanoy W Edward Holdman 
Moses Simonson Experience Mitchell 
William Wright a As Abraham Pierce 

= Joshua Pratt 


Crafts Center 


t the Crafts Center, you have 
£ \the opportunity to talk with 
Plimoth Plantation’s skilled potters, 
tailors, basket maker and joiner 
(furniture maker) as they work. These 
modern artisans are plying historical 
trades, using many of the same 
techniques, materials and types of tools 


used 400 years ago in England and 
Europe. The Crafts Center artisans 
speak from a modern perspective about 


The joiner works with hand tools such as planes, chisels and saws that 
replicate the tool kit of a 17th-century joiner. 


their own expertise; they are not role-playing. 
Most of the pottery, clothing, baskets, 
furniture and books reproduced in the Crafts 


Center will become part of the re-created 
environments of the 1627 Pilgrim Village and 
Mayflower IH. Some of these handcrafted items Se ~ 

. Two of the many 17th-century SS 
are available for purchase in the Museum Shop reproductions made in the Crafts Center — 
adjacent to the Crafts Center. a willow basket and a carved box. ras 


Artisans working in Crafts Center. (420 2 


Did the English colonists 
make everything they needed 
(clothes, furniture, etc.) 
themselves? 


No. One of the many myths of 
“olden times” is that every family 
was self-sufficient and made 
everything they needed from 
scratch, Yet that was not the case 
for most English people in the 17th- 
century. In large cities like London 
as well as small country towns, 
people purchased furniture from a joiner, earthenware from a potter, clothing from a tailor, 
and many other essential goods from the skilled local tradesmen who made them. 

However, in Plymouth Colony, most of the colonists had been farm laborers back in 
England, but even the few who had practiced trades in England that could be helpful to the 
colony (such as carpenters and coopers) did not make their living doing so in early 
Plymouth. They were too busy with the work of farming and providing for the basic needs 
of food and shelter. Manufactured goods such as clothing, furnicure and other items were 
purchased in England and shipped to the colony. 


a! 


A potier throws a reproduction earthenware pot. 


watering pot 


17th-century 


A colonial role-player waters her kitchen garden 
% earthenware 


earthenware pipkin 


reproductions made 
by museum potters 
are used in the 
1627 Pilgrim 
Village and on 
Mayflower II. 


During a firing, the reproduction 17th 

‘ & 

outside the Crafis Center is fired for abou 
pots look noticeably different from those fired in the electric kiln. 


ury English wood-fired kiln 
1 


lve hours. The resulting 
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Thanksgiving: Memory, Myth and Meaning 


°7  hanksgiving: Memory, Myth and Meaning is an indoor 
gallery exhibit located in the Henry Hornblower II Visitor 

Center. This acclaimed exhibit traces the history of the 
Thanksgiving holiday — in fact, in myth, and in the popular 
imagination. The story begins with present-day customs and 
moves back through time to the 1621 harvest celebration at | 
Plymouth (later called “The First Thanksgiving”). As you travel | 
through the exhibit, you will find that the American | 
Thanksgiving holiday includes not only the 
stories of the Native Wampanoag People 
and the English colonists of Plymouth, but 
also the Civil War, one very persistent 19th- 


century woman, innovations in food, 
immigrants from all over the world and an 
evolving sense of what it is to be an 
American. If you thought Thanksgiving 
was all about turkey and football, are you 
in for a surprise! 


1621: So What Really Happened? 


Discover what is known for sure about the 1621 harvest 
celebration and how historians have tried to fill in the gaps 
in the historical record. The highlight of the exhibit is a 
compelling video that explores the question: “What really 
happened in 1621?” You will experience the sights and 
sounds of that long-ago harvest celebration through the eyes 
of the Wampanoag as well as the Plymouth colonists. The 
inclusion of the Wampanoag perspective and the extensive 
involvement of the Native community provide fresh insight 
into a familiar story. 
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Creating a National 
Holiday 
J \uring the 1800s 
Thanksgiving took on its 
familiar modern form. It went 
from a regional New England 
celebration to an official 
national holiday. Along the 
way, a mythologized version of 
the 1621 harvest celebration was 
attached to the holiday. The 
“Pilgrims” rose to heroic stature 


in the eyes of many Americans. ; F 
As the Pilgrims became useful in educating new immigrants about America, 
schools began to perform dramas about Thanksgiving. 


You Are the Historian; INvesTicaTinG Tae Fiast THANKSGIVING 


Good day. M _ 
Remember Allerton, 


Parents and children, students and teachers 
are invited to explore this topic further at 
home by visiting our award-winning You 
Are the Historian online learning center 
unit Investigating “The First Thanksgiving” 
at www. plimoth.org/OLC 


This re-enactment 
from 2000 shows 
the Wampanoag 
and English 
leaders greeting 


each other. 
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Mayflower IT 


| aaa the 1620 voyage 


that unintentionally gave 
Mayflower a place in history 
to the construction and 
sailing of Mayflower II from 
England in 1957, the staff at 
Mayflower IT will gladly 
answer your questions as you 
visit each deck. You will also 
meet role players who will 
give you a personal, intimate 
view of life aboard the 
original Mayflower from the 
perspective of March 1621. 


= 


Mayflower IH docked at the Stare Pier. 
18 
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Some Mayflower passengers had boarded the ship in London, July 1620 and were 
still living aboard in Plymouth Harbor, January 1621. 


Costumed staff member, playing the role of a 
1620 Mayflower sailor, demonstrates the use of 
the cross staff in navigation. 


Project Mayflower 


roject Mayflower was the dream of Englishman 

Warwick Charlton. A World War II veteran, 
Mr. Charlton wished to commemarate the historic 
ties between England and America. Mayflower II, a 
240 ton barque rigged ship, was built at the Upham 
Shipyard of Brixham, Devonshire, England. The 
keel was laid on July 27, 1955. On April 20, 1957, 
Mayflower I began her journey across the Atlantic. 


ayflower II under sail and on her way to 
Provincetown in 2000. 


Project Mayflower chose the well-known 
mariner and author Alan Villiers to captain 
Mayflower IT. Many of his 33-member crew 
had sailed with him on other square-riggers. 
Captain Villiers decided to sail by a southerly 
route to avoid the northern Atlantic storms 
that had plagued the 1620 Mayflower. After a 
55-day journey, Mayflower II arrived safely at 


In July of 2000, Mayflower II sailed to Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. The occasion was marked by a reunion of the 


original 1957 crew. Provincetown, Massachusetts on June 12, 1957. 


= Mapflotwer Mail) 


: 1 1956 
Bibes ricco With nonnasonee newspaper 
clipping. 
| a. 
| i Mayflower II ribs and hull were fashioned of English oak following 
a 8 y plans designed by American naval architect William Baker. 
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n September 6, 1620, 
Mayflower left 
Plymouth, England 


Nye Barn 


carrying 102 passengers T ‘he Nye Barn provides 


intending to build a colony Lan introduction to 
near the mouth of the 
Hudson River, on land 
granted to them by the 
Virginia Company of 
London. Although shaken 
by storms, the ship arrived 


Plimoth Plantation’s rare 
breeds livestock program. 
This program combines two 
important goals: exhibiting 

} livestock appropriate to 1627 
Plymouth Colony while 


safely in sight of Cape Cod helping to conserve 
on November 9, 1620. endangered livestock breeds. The Nye Barn is home to several of Plimoth Plantation’s rare breeds livestock. 
Finding it too dangerous to — - Among Plymouth 
continue traveling around The round house, needle the Spanien dis Gat was eula degfaaatg) Bes Colony’ in 162 . 3 aT 

planned and plotted. Christopher Jones was Mayflower'’s sailing master or commander; olonys common assets In 7 were listed century Englishmen. The Milking Devon was 
Cape Cod, they decided toe was also part-owner of the ship. “a great black cow, a lesser black cow, 4 black a triple-purpose breed, useful as a milk, meat, 
settle in New England. heifers [young female bovines], a black weaning and draft animal. Its southwestern origin 
This new location made void the What happened to the original Mayflower? calf, a red cow and her calf, and a red heifer.” In made it easily accessible to the ports exporting 
Virginia Company es S the Nobody knows for sure what happened to the Plimoth Plantation’s re-created 1627 Pilgrim goods to New England. Both Kerry and 
passengers drew up an interim original Mayflower. The last record of the ship was an Village, Kerry cattle and Milking Devon cattle Milking Devon cattle are endangered; the 
agreement for governing the colony, assessment of her value in 1624. After that, she have been chosen to represent the black and red global population of each of these breeds is 
now known as the Mayflower disappeared from maritime records. Several places in cattle respectively. Kerry cattle are thought to be estimated at fewer than 2000. 
Compact. England claim to have a piece of the original ship, but descended from ancient Celtic cattle; their 


there is little historical Ft t these claims. 
Be Osis to tig amma operes os oa appearance closely matches descriptions by 17th- 


like consisted largely of 


A in left foreground. 


Vis 
in 


horns 


Are the rare breed animals in the Nye Barn and the 1627 Pilgrim Village 
direct descendants of the animals that came on Mayflower? 
No. The animals you see today are from stock acquired by Plimoth Plantation from 


Canada, New Zealand and various locations across the US. These animal breeds were brought 
to Plimoth Plantation as part of our efforts to conserve these rare and heritage breed animals, 
as well as to provide our 1627 Pilgrim Village with accurate livestock. 


n addition to cattle, 1627 Plymouth 

had an estimated 60 goats. In the 
words of colonial governor William 
Bradford “goats are very useful..., and 
very well fit for this place, for they will 
here thrive very well, are a hardly [sic] 
creature, and live at no charge, either 
winter or summer, their increase is great 
and milk very good, and need little 
looking to, also they are much more 
easily transported ... than other cattle.” 


Using livestock depictions in period oo Boa 
Deposited on Arapawa 
Island in 1777, these goats 
has chosen to represent these early goats remained isolated for 200 
years and are considered 
the “last link” with the 
Clemente Island goat, and the Arapawa Old English dairy breed. 


Island (New Zealand) goat. 


prints and paintings, Plimoth Plantation 


with two different rare breeds the San 


A rare 
Wiltshire 
Horn ram. 


Until the 1980s, feral goats, probably of Spanish origin, had inhabited San 
Clemente Island off California for several hundred years, They are 
genetically similar to 17th-century Mediterranean goats. 


The rare Tamworth is one of the oldest known 
British breeds of swine. The global population 
of Tamworths is estimated at fewer than 5000. 


‘ a it 


‘Two dogs (a spaniel and a 
mastiff) are the only animals 
mentioned specifically as 
Mayflower passengers. A 
reference in a 1623 letter leads 


museum historians to believe 
that there were probably goats, 
pigs and chickens on the 
Mayflower as well. 


limoth Plantation’s understanding and 

presentation of 17th-century life is 
enhanced by work the museum does away 
from the public sites. The museum learns 
from re-creating for the camera daily life or 


significant events. 


The English ate dinner, the largest meal of the day, at 
noontime. 1627 Pilgrim Village reflects this practice and 
much of the cooking at this site takes place in the first half of 
the day. 


y 


Mayflower II crew set the sails during one of Mayflower II's 


periodic sails, 


: <? y 
Wampanoag women gather mussels and other shellfish, 
which tere a prominent part of the summer diet. 


ae eas > 
I —s A funeral according to the separatist religious beliefs of 
Wampanoag follow the route of their ancestors, paddling a Plymouth Colony’ leaders, was a simple, even stark affair 
mishoon (dugout canoe) from the mainland at Falmouth, devoid of ceremony. Following English custom, coffin bearers 
Massachusetts to the island of Martha’ Vineyard. were the same gender and status as the deceased. 
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[ March 1621, sachem (leader) Massasoit and his brother Quadequina with 60 of their men paid 
a visit to the English at New Plymouth, known to the Wampanoag as Patuxet. Through 
interpreters like the English speaking Tisquantum (Squanto), the English governor Carver made 

a peace with Massasoit. 


An early snow at 
Hebbamocks Homesite. 
In the 17th-century, the 
Wampanoag planted 
and fished on the coast 
in the spring, summer 
and fall and moved 
inland in the winter. 


Plimoth Plantation’s Education Department — 
A bicultural opportunity for enlivened learning 


Plimoth Plantation’s education department offers programs and materials that engage learners 
and that make the past personal and relevant. 

Programs offered at the museum include field trips, field trip enhancements, overnight 
programs, hands-on workshops and lectures. Can't come to us? Invite an English colonist, a Native 
museum teacher or other historian to your organization or classroom. Our staff travel across the 
country and around the world. 

Looking for classroom resources? We are committed to teacher training and provide up-to-date 
teacher's guides written by Plimoth Plantation staff, professional development workshops, back- 
ground materials and children’s literature. In the Learn section of the museum's website 
www.plimoth.org, you'll find resources for teachers and articles written for children. Also, don’t miss 
our award-winning interactive online activities in the You Are the Historian: Investigating the First 
Thanksgiving online learning center. 

As you can see, Plimoth Plantation has a lot to offer! Our programs and resources can help you 
bring a breadth and depth to your study of genealogy, history and social studies units and, for 
schools, can help satisfy your curriculum requirements. All of our school programs and materials are 
developed to align with the Massachusetts and national curriculum frameworks. For more informa- 
tion on how programs fulfill these standards, see the Learn section of www.plimoth.org. 

For more information on programs and materials that would be appropriate for you, contact 
the Program Services office at 508-746-1622, extension 8359 or programservices@plimoth.org. 


With help from visitors, costumed role-players tend the village gardens that are planted 
with historically appropriate kitchen herbs — the 17th-century word for vegetables. 


PLIMOTH PLANTATION 


P. O. Box 1620 
137 Warren Avenue 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, 02362 
Telephone (508)-746-1622 
E-mail: info@plimoth.org 
www.plimoth.org 


